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Many  farms  in  the  Plains  States  still  lack  adequate  tree  plantings. 
Almost  every  farm  needs  a  windbreak  for  protection  to  buildings, 
livestock,  garden,  and  orchard.  Many  fields  need  shelterbelts  for  soil 
and  crop  protection. 

Farm  people  who  have  windbreaks  and  shelterbelts  declare  they  add 
from  $500  to  $1,500  to  the  value  of  their  farms.  Farm  real  estate  appraisers 
agree.  Such  tree  plantings  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  farm  and  benefit  it  by 
slowing  down  the  movement  of  the  winds. 

In  winter  the  rows  of  trees  reduce  costs  for  heating  farm  buildings  and  for 
feeding  livestock.  The  rows  of  trees  serve  as  snow  traps.  This  conserves 
moisture  and  helps  prevent  blocking  of  roads  and  driveways  by  snow. 
In  summer  the  trees  furnish  shelter  to  insect-destroying  birds.  They  help 
keep  the  soil  from  blowing,  and  during  the  growing  seasons  protect  crops 
from  hot,  drying  winds.  Year  around,  the  trees  furnish  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife.  Shelterbelts  and  windbreaks  may  provide  some  forest  products 
in  the  way  of  poles,  posts,  and  fuel  wood. 


This  4-year-old  shelterbelt  trapped  from  5  to  7  feet  of  snow. 
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This  five-row  windbreak  follows  the  contour  of  the  terrace.      Clean  cultiva- 
tion aided  its  rapid  growth  in  the  first  2  years. 

The  fact  that  tree  shelterbelts  generally  increase  the  yield  of  adjacent 
crops  is  frequently  overlooked.  Next  to  the  trees,  in  a  strip  only  as  wide  as 
the  trees  are  tall,  the  trees  and  the  crops  compete.  However,  the  crops 
in  the  area  just  beyond  this  strip  usually  make  the  best  yields.  This  area 
of  increased  yields  due  to  the  protection  furnished  by  the  shelterbelts  ex- 
tends out  10  to  15  times  the  height  of  the  trees.  Many  farmers  say  that 
shelterbelts  pay  many  times  over  for  the  ground  they  occupy,  by  increasing 
yields  on  the  rest  of  the  fields. 

Because  of  differences  in  soil,  moisture,  and  climate,  recommendations 
vary  between  States  and  even  areas  within  the  State,  so  no  definite  pattern 
can  be  suggested.  Your  county  agricultural  agent  or  conservationist  of 
the  soil  conservation  district  will  help  you  get  started  and  will  give  you  the 
best  advice  obtainable  from  the  State  college,  or  the  State  forestry  de- 
partment, or  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Inquire  about  economi- 
cal sources  of  tree  planting  stock  and  the  availability  of  a  planting  machine. 

It  is  best  to  start  your  tree-planting  program  with  a  sketch,  map,  or 
ground  plan  of  your  farm  with  all  its  fields  and  buildings  shown.  Plans 
should  be  made  several  months  in  advance  of  planting.  In  general,  spring 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  trees — just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground   and    before  growth  starts. 
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Things  to  consider  in  establishing  a  windbreak  or  shelterbelt  are: 

1.  Soil  preparation,  slope,  and  drainage. 

2.  Selection  of  species  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  local  climate. 

3.  Location,  number  of  rows,  and  arrangement  of  trees  to  protect  the 

soil,  crops,  livestock,  and  farmstead. 

4.  Proper  orientation  to  keep  driveways  clear  of  drifting  snow. 

5.  Spacing  of  trees  in  the  row  and  between  rows. 

6.  Planting  methods. 

7.  Equipment  available  for  cultivating  the  trees. 

8.  Care,  replanting,  and  maintenance. 

9.  Protection  from  livestock,  rodents,  fire,  and  trespass. 

10.   Providing   food   and   cover   for    wildlife,    and    fruits    for  jellies    and 
preserves. 


The  value  of  your  farm  can  be  increased  by  well-planned  windbreaks  for 
its  buildings,  garden,  and  orchard,  and  shelterbelts  for  its  fields. 
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